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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
THEME ARTICLE — GERMANY — pp. 4, 5,. 6, 14 


Aim 
1. To show, through the lessons of history, the impor- 


tance of following a program in Germany that will build 
peace and democracy. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. After Germany’s defeat at the close of World War I, 
she became a republic with a president and a legislature 
elected by the people. What happened to this republic? 

Economic troubles were added to political problems 
and it failed. The people were ‘not used to self-gov- 
ernment. Democracy did not take root. Inflation swept 
through the country and prices went sky-high. The 
mark sank so low in value that in 1923 a German 
housewife had to carry a basketful of money to the 
store to buy bread 

2. What conditions in Germany after World War I re- 
flected the interdependence of nations? 

With loans of money from U. S., France, Great 
Britain, Holland, and Switzerland, Germany seemed 
to be on the road to recovery. With a depression 
spreading through the world in 1929, Germany’s econ- 
omy was again thrown out of kilter. Men were out of 
work, goods were scarce, people went hungry. No na- 
tion tried to stop Germany from rebuilding her war 
machine when, in 1933 a leader (Fuehrer) arose who 
made jobs for the unemployed by building up Ger- 
many'’s armies and war industries. The League of Na- 
tions, whose job it was to keep the peace, was power 
less. 

3. Was there any evidence of cooperation between na- 
tions during World War II? 

Yes. Nazism was crushed by a world united against 
slavery and tyranny. Germany’s enemies became allies. 
Plans for occupying and administering Germany were 
drafted by the U. S., Russia, and Great Britain at the 
Yalta and Potsdam conferences. 

4. What steps have been taken to turn Germany into a 
free and peaceful nation since her defeat in World War II? 

The Nazi party and all Nazi organizations have 
been outlawed. The German Army, the German Gen- 
eral Staff, and the German High Command have been 
broken up. All arms, ammunition, aircraft, seagoing 
ships, and other war materials have been taken over 
by the Allies. Germany has been forbidden to produce 
these goods in the future. Nazi party members have 


been removed from public office. The top Nazi war 
criminals have been tried, sentenced and punished 
(See p. 4 Junior Scholastic, Oct. 21, 1946.) Other 
political groups have been encouraged to replace the 
Nazi party. Germans have elected representatives to 
their local councils and are gradually getting practice 
in governing themselves. The Big 4—U. S., Russia, 
Great Britain, and France (see zones of occupation on 
map on page 5) — watch the candidates for office to 
make sure that they are not Nazis. The Allies are urg- 
ing Germany to go ahead with her light industries 
textiles, cameras, toys, ceramics — and to sell these 
products abroad in return for food. In the American 
zone, Germans are becoming acquainted with democ- 
racy through their radios, magazines, and newspapers 
Germans who have faith in freedom and democracy 
are chosen for the work of speaking, and writing for 
the radio and the newspapers. In the schools, German 
children no longer read textbooks praising Hitler and 
war. Their teachers have been tested to make sure 
that they are not Nazis. 


Visual Aids Test 


1. Since Berlin is located in the Soviet zone of occupation, 
how does it happen that your Junior Scholastic pictures 
American boys and girls attending school there? 

It was decided that the Allies would administer 
Berlin jointly. The Allied Control Commission was set 
up there to encourage the Big 4 to cooperate on all 
problems of occupation. 

2. Do you suppose the young people in the picture on 
page 4 would be able to pass the following test in the lang- 
uages now being spoken in and around Berlin? 


The Way to Say It — Yes and Thank you 


YES THANK YOL 
Yes in English 
Dah in Russian 
Oui in French 
Ja in German 


Thank you in English 
Spaséebo in Russian 
Merci in French 
Danke schén in German 

3. What well-known German cities lie within the boun 
daries of each of the four major zones of occupation — the 
American, the Russian, the French, and the British? (See 
map on page 5.) 


WHO'S GOT THE SUGAR? — pp. 7, 8 


A Handicap Race. Did you ever take part in a handicap 
race in which the participants had to get out of a burlap 
bag and climb over barrels before they reachd the goal? Let 
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us picture the raw agricultural products, sugar cane and 
sugar beets, trying to reach the goal of your mother’s 
kitchen in the form of processed sugar. Find the handicaps 
in this race. 


HANDICAP OR ADVANTAGE? 


1. The Cuban farmers who plant and cut the sugar cane 
are not well paid. This is one of the reasons why Cuban 
cane sugar can be sold at a very low price on the world 
market. Is this a handicap or an advantage to the sugar beet 
farmers of the U. S.? 

2. Recent shipping strikes have kept supplies of sugar 
stored in the holds of ships in harbors. In Hawaii, 25,000 
sugar workers went on strike September 1. Have these 
strikes handicapped the beet sugar or the cane sugar in- 
dustry? 

3. Our Government adds a subsidy to the price paid to 
the beet farmer for each ton of sugar beets. Is this an ad- 
vantage or a handicap to the sugar beet farmer? 

3._A million tons of sugar a year were lost when we lost 
the Philippines. During the war there, many sugar mills were 
destroyed. There were not enough ships to transport the 
sugar produced by Puerto Rico and Cuba. Which kind of 
sugar supply was handicapped by these war conditions, cane 
or beet? 

5. Our Government set up a quota system which told 
sugar-producing countries just how much sugar we would 
import from them. Did this help beet sugar or cane sugar 
in the race to your mother’s kitchen? 

6. Study the facts outlined below and be prepared to tell 
whether, in this race, beet or cane sugar suffers the greater 
handicap in processing and in the geographic area of its 
growth. 

Steps in Processing 

Sugar Cane 

From field to plantation cane crusher. 
Juice boiled and crystallized into raw sugar. 
Raw sugar shipped to American ports. 

Raw sugar hauled from port to refinery. 
Raw sugar refined to snow-white sugar. 


uk © le 


Sugar Beets 
1. From field to factory. 
2. Beets sliced and soaked in hot water. 


3. Juice purified, boiled, and turned into white crystals. 
Where Grown 
Sugar Cane 


Cuba, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, Louisiana, 
Florida. 


Sugar Beets 


In 19 states of the U. S. with Colorado and California 
producing the most. 


BROADWAY CINDERELLA — p. 9 


“Are you really playing the lead in this show?” “Did you 
live in New York City?” “How did you happen to get into 
the chorus of Oklahoma?” “Would you rather be in the 
movies than on the stage?” “How did people in Scranton 
discover you could sing?” “How can you leave school to tour 
the country?” Bib and Tuck, acting as reporters for their 
school paper, put these questions to 16-year-old Ann Crow- 
ley, the girl who stepped into the role of Laurey in Okla- 
homa when the star became ill, You will find out, on page 9, 
how Ann answered their queries. 
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Try This 


Ask several pupils to act as reporters for the junior high 
schoo] newspaper and to interview members of the class 
who are already taking some steps toward preparation for 
a life work as doctor, craftsman, homemaker, writer, singer, 
business manager, electrician, aviator, nurse, farmer, 
teacher, dancer, scientist, artist, secretary, or FBI agent. 
Collect samples of interviews published in the daily papers. 
As a composition assignment, ask each member of the class 
to write an interview. 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ 


1. What day was set aside by President Lincoln in 1864 
as our national Thanksgiving Day? (The last Thursday in 
November ) 

2. From what;country does Paul-Henri Spaak, President 
of the U.N. General Assembly, come? (Belgium) 

3. In a normal year, Americans eat approximately 6% 
million tons of sugar, of which more than 5 million tons 
come from sugar cane. What is the source of the remainder? 
(Sugar beets) 

4. In what zone of occupation does the German city of 
Nuernberg lie? (American) 

5. Germany is today divided into how many major zones 
of occupation? (Four) 

6. What political party in Germany was abolished by 
order of the Big 4? (Nazi Party) 

7. At what two important conferences was the plan for 
occupying Germany drawn up? (Yalta and Potsdam Con- 
ferences ) 

8. Who is chairman of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion? {David E. Lilienthal) 

9. Who is the only person who may veto the decisions 
of this commission? (The President) 

10. Who is the chairman of the U. S. delegation to the 
General Assembly? (Warren R. Austin) 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 14. 

ACROSS: 1-sane; 5-Oder; 6-lo; 8-Bavaria; 10-Hof; 1l-egg; 14-in; 15-Ber- 
lin; 18-S.S.; 20-braise; 2l-up; 22-mi; 23-be; 24-an; 25-Bremen; 29-N. Y 
30-arnica; 31-I’d; 32-thy; 33-are; 34-men. 

DOWN: 1-sob; 2-Ada; 3-Nev.; 4-era; 6-lion; T-oaf; 9-Rhine; 11-ebb; 
12-German; 13-grainy; 16-li; 17-is; 18-submit; 19-speech; 25-Baden; 26-rr.; 
27-en; 28-nay; 3l-ire; 33-am. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 11. 
1. TRIPLE MULTIPLE: A: 1-c; 2-c. B: 1-d; 2-b. C: 1-c; 2-a. , 
2. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-David E. Lilienthal; 2-sugar beet; 3 
sugar cane; 4-(1) The Netherlands, (2) Belgium, (3) Luxemburg, (4) France, 
(A) North Sea, (B) Baltic Sea. 





COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Nex? Week: Issue of Dec. 2nd 


Theme Article: GREAT BRITAIN. 
Our Natural Resources: SALT. 





U.N. Picture Spread: UNITED NATIONS FOR A 
BETTER WORLD. 
American Achievements: TELEVISION. 


Issue of Dec. 9th 


Theme Article: SWEDEN. 

Chriéftmas Spread: CHRISTMAS AROUND THE 
WORLD. 

The Dec. 9th issue is the last one unti] after the 
Chystmas holidays. 
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Give us grateful hearts... 


Make us mindful of the needs of others.” 
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Center—a champ jump—a quick dodge past 
the guard—a sudden stop and turn—then steady, 
aim—Basket! Your feet are in there working every second. 


You need shoes that are sure against slips—that won’t chafe, bind, 
or burn your feet—shoes that help your speed. That’s why 
Champs of all ages say “make mine Keds— 


? 


they help you win! 





SHOCK-PROOF 
ARCH CUSHION 





Eases sudden jolts, cradles 


¢ muscles, lets them spring 
and move naturally—helps Register at your Dealer for YOUR 
prevent fatigue. COPY of “Basketball’’ by John Lawther, 


whe coached the famous Pennsyl- 
vania State College Star Teams. 


TRACTION SOLES 


Really take hold for fast foot- 
work. Especially designed for 
basketball. Super for all sports. 
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TAILORED 2-PIECE TOPS 


No blister-making ridges 
inside Keds, they're smooth 
to wear. Note the slant-top 
back—you can lace Basket- 
ball Keds tight for support 
without binding. 


“Keds 


REG.US PAT. OFF, 


The Se of + Canpions 

















They’re not Keds unless the name Keds appears on the shoe. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


- . ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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President Appoints 
Atomic Energy Body 


On October 28 President Truman 
ippointed a five-man Atomic Energy 
Commission to take charge of all atomic 
nergy activities in the United States. 

The Commission, which is composed 
of five civilians, was established by the 
Atomic Energy Act of July, 1946. 

Chairman of the 
Commission is 
David E. Lilien- 
thal of Illinois, for- 
mer chairman of 
the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. Re- 
cen:ly he served as 
chairman of the 
U. S. State De- 
partment’s Board 
of Consultants who 
wrote a report on 
the international contro] of atomic en- 
ergy. This report guided our Govern- 
ment in suggesting a plan to the U.N. 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Lilienthal’s associates are: 

Lewis L. Strauss of New York, banker. 

William W. Waymack of lowa, editor 
of the Des Moines Register and Tribune. 

Robert F. Bacher of Ohio. atomic 
physicist attached to the Los Alamos 
Laboratory, and scientific consultant to 
Bernard M. Baruch, VU. S. representa- 
tive on the U. N. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Sumner T. Pike of Maine, business 
man and Government official. 

Congress has given powers unprece- 
dented* in American history to these 
five men. They will have control of the 
atomic bomb and of the great atomic 
energy plants at Oak Ridge, Tenn.; the 
Los Alamos Laboratory in New Mex- 
ico; the plutonium production plant at 
Hanford, Wash.; and of atomic energy 
laboratories in our universities. 

The new Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion will have power over atomic pat- 
ents, atomic raw materials, lands pro- 
ducing uranium, thorium, and atomic 
weapons. Only the President of the 
U. S. may veto its decisions. 

Until the Commission is ready, the 
vu. S$. War Department will continue 
to carry on atomic energy projects. 





Lilienthal 


*® Means word is defined on p. 11. 





Acme 
Shown above is the scarf which will be 
presented to chief U.N. women dele- 
gates and to the wives of chief delegates 
of each United Nation. Scarf carries the 
seal of each of the 51 member nations. 


THURSDAY IS THANKSGIVING 


November 28 — the last Thursday in 
November —has been __ proclaimed 
Thanksgiving Day by President Tru- 
man. 

Each year it is the custom of the 
President of the United States to pro- 
claim a day of “national thanksgiving.” 
President Washington proclaimed the 
first “Thanksgiving Day” as November 
26, 1789, but for years only the New 
England states celebrated Thanksgiving. 
Later, the Southern and Western states 
also observed the holiday — but on dif- 
ferent days. 

Not until President Lincoln issued a 
proclamation in 1864, in which he “ap- 
pointed and set aside” the last Thurs- 
day in November as a day of national 
thanksgiving, was the holiday uniform- 
ly observed. 

In 1939, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt proclaimed the next to the last 
Thursday in November as Thanksgiving 
Day. But in December, 1941, the Senate 
and House of Representatives passed a 
resolution moving Thanksgiving back 
to the day set by President Lincoln. 


U. 5. Supports Plan 
for World Arms Cut 


Russia has asked the 51 United Na- 
tions to cooperate in a world-wide re- 
duction of armies and war materials. 
She asked the U.N. to outlaw the atomic 
bomb as an important step toward 
world disarmament, 

Russia’s proposals were made before 
the Genera] Assembly on October 29 
by Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Russian 
Foreign Minister. 

Former Senator Warren R. Austin of 
Vermont, head of the UV. S. delegation 
to the General Assembly, spoke in re- 
ply to Mr. Molotov’s speech. 

He said that the United States is 
just as eager as Russia for world dis- 
armament. Mr. Austin said that the 
U. S. approves of Russia’s idea that all 
Allied nations should report on the 
military forces they have stationed in 
other countries, But he added that the 
report should also include armed forces 
that the nations kept at home, and 
that a system of inspection should be 
set up. 





BELGIAN IS PRESIDENT 


OF U.N. ASSEMBLY 

The man who raps the gavel to bring 
the U.N. General Assembly to order is 
Paul-Henri Spaak. Mr. Spaak is Presi- 
dent of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. He 


is also Foreign 
Minister of Bel- 
gium. 

Elected as the 
General Assem- 


bly’s first president 
on January 16, 
1946. Paul-Henri 
Spaak will hold of- 
fice until the end 
of the Assembly’s present session. 

In 1936, Mr. Spaak served as Belgi- 
um’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
from May, 1938, to February, 1939, as 
the Belgian Prime Minister. At the out- 
break of World War II he again be- 
came Foreign Minister. 

A distinguished orator and lawyer, 
Paul-Henri Spaak represented his coun- 
try at the U.N. San Francisco Confer- 
ence in 1945 and at the recent Peace 
Conference in Paris, 





Spaak 
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many plunged the world into 

war. These wars were known by 
simple numbers — World Wars I and 
Il. But the number of lives, homes, 
and dollars they cost ran into bil- 
lions. 

From 1914 to 1918 the Allies 
fought Germany, then ruled by an 
Emperor, Wilhelm II, called the 
Kaiser. After four years of war, Ger- 
many was defeated. The men who 
made peace with Germany in 1919 
believed they had ended all wars. 

Germany became a republic at the 
close of World War I. She had a 
president and a legislature elected 
by the people. But democracy did 
not take root in Germany. The people 
were not used to governing them- 
selves. 

Added to their political troubles 
was a shaky economy. Germany was 
soon crippled by a runaway inflation 
that lasted from 1919 to 1924. Prices 
skyrocketed while the value of the 
mark, the German unit of money, 
sank almost to zero. 

In 1923, when a German house- 
wife went to the store to buy a loaf 
of bread, she could not carry money 
in her purse. She had to have a bas- 
ket to hold the millions of marks 
necessary to buy bread. Some Ger- 
mans even papered their walls with 
marks because they were cheaper 
than wallpaper. 

From the U. S., France, Great 
Britain, Holland, and Switzerland 
came loans of money as props for 
Germany's weak economy. For five 
years, from 1924 to 1929, Germany 
seemed to be on the road to recovery. 
Then, in 1929, a world-wide depres- 
sion again threw her economy out 
of kilter. In Germany, as in other 
countries, men were out of work, 
goods were scarce, people went 
hungry. 


IP any in one generation Ger- 


In 1933 a leader arose who 
promised to put Germany back on 
her feet. This leader (Fuehrer) was 
Adolf Hitler. 

Hitler made jobs for the unem- 
ployed by building up Germany’s 
armies and war industries. He fanned 
the Germans’ hatred for the nations 
that had brought their Fatherland 
to its knees in 1918. 

Hitler’s new order, called Nazism, 
taught the Germans that they were 
supermen with a mission to rule the 
world. 

No nation tried to stop Germany 
from rebuilding her war machine. 
The peace treaty signed at the close 


* Means word is defined on p. 11. 
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Press Association 
American boys and girls attending 
a school in Berlin. They are sons 
and daughters of U. S. soldiers and 
civilians living in Berlin suburb. 





of World War I was not properly en- 
forced. It became a scrap of paper. 
The League of Nations, whose job it 
was to keep the peace, was power- 
less. One reason why it was so weak 
was that the United States refused 
to join it. 

Nazi Germany soon began to swal- 
low up her small neighbors. Austria 
was her first victim, then Czecho- 
slovakia. Poland was next on the list, 
but Great Britain and France went 
to Poland’s aid. World War II was on. 

In a short time, Hitler’s victorious 
armies overran most of Europe. The 
Nazi leader boasted that his new 
order would last 1,000 years. It col- 
lapsed after twelve years, when 
Germany surrendered to the Allies. 


NAZISM IS CRUSHED 

Nazism was crushed by a worla 
united against slavery and tyranny. 
Germany's enemies became allies in 
the common war to beat her. They 
pledged themselves to rid the world 
of German Nazism and militarism.* 
They also vowed to make Germany 
incapable of waging war again. 

To carry out these aims, the Allies 
drew up a plan for occupying de- 
feated Germany. -This plan was 
drafted by the U. S., Russia, and 
Great Britain at the Yalta Confer- 
ence (February, 1945) and at the 
conference at Potsdam (July, 1945). 

How do the Allies plan to rebuild 
Germany along peaceful and demo- 
‘ratic lines? 

Germany surrendered on May §8, 
1945. According to plan, Germany 
was divided into four occupation 
zones, with each zone under the di- 
rection of one of the Big 4—the 
U. S., Russia, Great Britain, and 
France (see map on page 5). In 
Berlin, an Allied Control Commis- 
sion was set up to encourage the 
Big 4 to cooperate on all problems 
of occupation. It was decided that 
the Allies would administer Berlin 
iointly. 

Part of eastern Germany was tem- 
porarily given to Poland to admin- 
ister. East Prussia was divided be- 
tween Russia and Poland for the 
same reasons, but Russia will prob- 
ably keep the area around the city 
of Koenigsberg. 

In each zone of occupation, the 
Allies are pledged to follow common 
policies. Some of these policies have 
already been put into effect. Others 
are in the process of being carried 

(Please turn to page 6) 
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out. Some have not yet been ful- 
filled. 

The Big 4 have abolished the Nazi 
party, and all Nazi organizations. 
This includes the Storm Troopers 
and the dreaded secret police, the 
Gestapo. 

The German Army, the German 
General Staff, and the German High 
Command have been broken up. 

All arms, ammunition, aircraft, sea- 
going ships, and other war materials 
have been taken over by the Allies. 
Germany is forbidden to produce 
these goods in the future. Many fac- 
tories have been dismantled and 
their machinery shipped to Russia 
and other Allied nations to help pay 
for the damage the German armies 
inflicted upon them. 

Nazi party members have been re- 
moved from public office. Sometimes 
they have been kept in office because 
of the shortage of experienced, anti- 
Nazi officials, but they are gradually 
being replaced. 

One of the Allies’ most important 
tasks, already accomplished, was to 
punish the top Nazi war criminals. 
On November 20, 1945, the Allied 
trials began at Nuernberg (Nurem- 
berg), at which 21 of Nazi Ger- 
many’s leaders went on trial. 

Three Nazi chiefs were missing. 
They. were Adolf Hitler, Heinrich 
Himmler, and Paul Goebbels. 

Hitler and Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels are believed to have com- 
mitted suicide while the Russians 
were hammering at the gates of Ber- 
lin in May, 1945 

Gestapo chiet Heinrich Himmler 
killed himself soon after the Allies 
captured him in May, 1945. 

(For the results of the NuernBerg 
trial, see October 21 Junior Scholas- 
tic, page 4.) 

“Small fry” Nazis are not escaping 
punishment. They are being tried 
by their own countrymen in special 
courts. 


WHAT BIG 4 ARE DOING 


In planning the occupation of 
Germany, the Allies made clear that 
they did not intend “to destroy or 
enslave the German people.” They 
said it was their purpose to turn Ger- 
many into a free and peaceful nation 
tnat would some day take her place 
with the rest of the peace-loving na- 
tions of the world. 

Here are some of the steps the 
Allies are taking to reach this goal. 

While the Nazi partv has been 


outlawed, other political groups have 
been encouraged to replace it. Four 
big parties are now functioning in 
Germany. Three call themselves 
Democrats — the Social Democrats, 
the Christian Democrats, and the 
Liberal Democrats. A fourth party, 
known as the Socialist Unity Party, 
is a Communist organization backed 
by the Russians. These parties have 
supported candidates in local elec- 
tions held in all the zones. 
Germans are gradually getting 
practice in governing themselves — 
a privilege they did not have under 
Nazi rule. They have elected repre- 
sentatives to their local councils. On 
October 20, for example, voters in 
Berlin chose the members of their 
city council in an orderly election. 
All candidates for office and all 
voters are carefully screened by the 
Big 4 to make sure that they are not 
Nazis. Local officials are given some 
power, but they are watched closely. 
_Germany was able to wage war 
against the Allies because she pro- 
duced the tools necessary for carry- 
ing on the war. Now she is no longer 
allowed to make these goods. Manu- 
facture of metals, chemicals, machin- 
ery and other items which can be 


* Means word is defined on p. 11. 





Press Association 
A U. S. policeman and a German 
policeman patrol a street in Berlin. 





used for war is also restricted. Ger- 
many will be able to produce only 
enough to meet her peacetime needs. 

The Allies are urging Germany to 
go ahead with her light industries 
(the making of textiles, cameras, 
toys, ceramics, etc.). Germany will 
then sell these products abroad in 
return for food. The Allies have 
promised the Germans a standard of 
living equal to that of most Euro- 
pean countries. 

Before the war, Germany supplied 
Europe with large quantities of iron, 
coal, steel, aluminum, synthetic rub- 
ber, and synthetic fuels. Europe 
needs these products today. That is 
why the Allies do not wish to de- 
stroy Germany's ability to produce 
peacetime goods. 

In conquering Europe, the Nazis 
destroyed millions of factories, 
homes, and power plants which were 
of no use to them. Germany must 
pay reparations* for this damage — 
not in money, but in goods. Machin- 
ery from German factories is being 
shipped to Russia, France, Poland, 
and other nations ravaged by Hit- 
ler’s armies. Having suffered the 
greatest destruction, Russia is tak- 
ing the lion’s share. 

Anxious to rid the world of the 
Nazi menace, the Allies abolished 
Nazi organizations. But this did not 
mean the end of Nazism in Germany. 
Nazism is a way of thinking and 
cannot be wiped out by law. To get 
at the root of the trouble, the Allies 
must educate the German people for 
lemocracy. 


PRACTICE IN DEMOCRACY 


In the American zone, for example, 
Germans are becoming acquainted 
with democracy through their radios, 
magazines, and newspapers. They 
are also getting practice in govern- 
ing themselves. Writers for news- 
papers and magazines, and radio 
speakers, are Germans chosen for 
their faith in freedom and democ- 
racy. 

In the schools, German children 
no longer read textbooks praising 
Hitler and war. Their teachers have 
been tested to make sure that they 
are not Nazis. Young peop’ etween 
the ages of 15 and 23 pose tough- 
est problem for their new teachers. 
Trained in Nazi-operated schools, 
they resent democratic education. 

At Potsdam, the Allied leaders de- 
cided to treat Germany “as a single 

(Continued on page 14) 











Products of Our World 


WHO'S 





GOT 


THE 


walk into a store and buy any 
kind of candy you wanted? 

Today you're lucky if you can find 
your favorite candy bar. 

All over the country the makers 
of candy, chewing gum, ice cream 
and soft drinks have had to cut down 
production. Many bakers have 
closed their doors. 

Why has this been necessary? 

It’s been necessary for the same 
reason you ve been scraping the bot- 
tom of the sugar bowl lately. There 
is a sugar shortage in the United 
States. 


CANE AND BEET SUGAR 


Sugar is an energy food with a 
high-sweetening power. It is found 
in plants, fruits, and vegetables. Most 
of our sugar comes from the sugar 
cane, a tall stalk which looks like 
bamboo. A smaller amount comes 
from the sugar beet, which looks like 
a large parsnip. 

Approximately 5,300,000 tons otf 
the 6,800,000 tons of sugar which 
Americans eat in a normal year 
come from sugar cane. The remain- 
ing 1,500,000 tons of sugar come 
from sugar beets. 

Sugar cane grows best in a moist, 


FR vs izto: when you could 








SUGAR? 


warm climate. In the United States 
it is grown in Louisiana and Florida. 
But these states supply only a small 
part of the cane sugar we need. Most 
of our cane sugar comes from Cuba. 
Smaller amounts come from Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. 

Although the U. S. does not pro 
duce much sugar cane, it is a large 
producer of sugar beets. Of the nine- 
teen states in which sugar beets are 
grown, Colorado, California, Michi- 
gan, Montana, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Utah, and Ohio produce the 
most. Colorado and California lead 
in sugar beet production. 

Sugar cane and sugar beets are 
raw agricultural products. Like some 
other raw materials, such as wheat, 
they must be processed* before be- 
ing sold as food. 

Before it reaches your table, sugar 
cane goes through two processes. 

1. On the plantations, the sugar 
cane is made into raw sugar. The 
cane is crushed. The juice is boiled 
and crystallized into raw sugar. This 


* Means word is defined on page 11. 
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Sugar Research Foundation, Inc. 


Sugar cane plantation in Hawaii: A cultivating machine stirs soil around 
growing stalks so moisture will reach roots and help the sugar cane grow. 





Sugar Deccan Foundation, lin 
Sugar cane often grows 15 ft. high, 
takes 15-18 months for full growth. 


product is shipped in large jute bags 
to American ports. 

2. The raw sugar is taken from 
the port to a refinery. There the 
sticky, brown, raw sugar is purified 
by refining. It becomes snow-white. 

Beet sugar is put through a dif- 
ferent process. Sugar beets are 
hauled from the fields to beet fac- 
tories. There they are sliced and the 
juice is drawn out by soaking them 
in hot water. The juice is then puri- 
fied, boiled, and crystallized. The 
crystals are white and ready to be 
eaten. 


WARTIME SUGAR SHORTAGE 

During the war, sugar was scarce. 
How did the war bring about a sugar 
shortage in the United States? 

There are several reasons. 

When we lost the Philippines at 
the start of the war, we lost a mil- 
lion tons of sugar a year. 

Puerto Rico and Cuba both suf- 
fered severe droughts in 1945. Their 
sugar production dropped. In addi- 
tion there were not enough ships to 
transport the sugar these countries 
produced. (Please turn page) 


























There were not enough workers 
on the sugar beet farms. Beet sugar 
production dropped. 

Now that the war is over, why 
hasnt the sugar shortage ended? 

Again, there are several reasons. 

We have received no sugar from 
the Philippines since the end of the 
war. Many of the Philippine sugar 
mills were destroyed during the war. 
The men who worked on the plan- 
tations had to hide in the hills to 
avoid being captured by the Jap- 
anese. Before the Philippines can 
again export sugar, the Filipinos 
must cultivate the plantation land 
and plant new crops. Sugar cane 
must grow for fifteen months before 
it can be harvested. 

A most important reason for the 
shortage of sugar in your home is 
that we are sharing our sugar with 
the rest of the world. 


STRIKES 


Strikes have also helped to bring 
about the sugar shortage. 

Shipping strikes in recent weeks 
have kept supplies of sugar stored 
in the holds of ships in harbors. These 
strikes have cut down the number 
of trips ships were supposed to make 
to sugar-growing countries On Oc- 
tober 25 there were 100,000,000 
pounds uf raw sugar stored in ships 
at anchor in New York harbor. 

The recent New York City truck- 
ing strike prevented sugar from being 
carried from refineries to stores in 
New York. 

On September 1, in Hawaii, 25,000 
sugar workers went on strike, forcing 
Hawaiiai. sugar plantations to close 
down. Thev are still on strike as we 





Sugar beets are piled before being processed at factory in Colorado. Colo- 


write this article, on November first. 

With the Cuban agreement signed 
and the U. S. strikes over, there 
should soon be more sugar in the 
U. S. But it will be several years 
before our sugar supply is normal. 

Despite our sugar shortage, the 
U. S. has been very fortunate. In 
1945 the world produced and used 
a little more than 27,000,000 tons 
of sugar. The U. S. ate 5,600,000 tons 
— slightly less than one-fifth of the 
total. This is a large percentage for 
one country. 

Sugar cane can be grown easily in 
Cuba’s moist, warm climate. It can 
be grown cheaply, too, because the 
Cuban farmers who plant and cut 
the cane are not well paid. This is 
one of the reasons why Cuban cane 
sugar can be sold at a very low price 
on the world market.* 

U.S sugar beets are a good farm 
crop. Much of the beet can be turned 
into feed for cattle. But the sugar 
beet does not contain much sugar. 
Only 290 pounds of refined sugar 
can be made from 2,000 pounds of 
beets. For this reason, the sugar 
manufacturer cannot pay a fair 
price to the beet farmer. 

To protect and help the sugar beet 
tarmer, Congress passed a law in 
1934. 

Under this law, the Government 
adds a subsidy* to the price paid to 
the beet farmer for each ton of sugar 
beets. 

The Government puts a tariff on 
Cuban sugar to make it cost as much 
as U. S. sugar. If this were not done, 
people would buy only cheaper- 
priced Cuban sugar. 

* Means word is defined on page 11. 
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rado and California lead all states in U. S. production of sugar beets. 
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Colorado farmer holds sugar beet. 
U. S. is a big producer of beets. 


There is another way our Govern- 
ment has helped the U. S. sugar 
grower to sell his product. Our Gov- 
ernment set up a quota system which 
told the sugar-producing countries 
just how much sugar we would im- 
port from them. 

By limiting our imports of sugar 
to this quota, the price of sugar is 
kept high enough for U. S. sugar 
beet growers to compete with for- 
eign sugar beet growers. 

During the war the quota system 
was dropped, because we needed all 
the sugar we could get from Cuba. 
At the end of the war, we still 
needed all the Cuban sugar we 
could get. 

Cuba could have planted enough 
sugar to send us all we need now. 
But planting and cultivating sugar is 
expensive. Cuba could not afford to 
increase her sugar crops unless the 
United States promised to take all 
the sugar she grew. Since the United 
States would not promise to do this. 

‘uba did not plant extra sugar crops. 

For ten months Cuba and the 
Jnited States discussed a sugar 
ireement. During this time Cuba 
lid not plant extra sugar because 
she did not’ know what quota the 
U.S. would set for her sugar. Finally, 
on July 22, 1946, the two govern- 
ments signed an agreement. 

According to this agreement, the 
United States will buy approximately 
10,000,000 tons of sugar from Cuba 
in the next two years, at a price 
agreed to by both countries. 

This year Cuba has the largest 
sugar crop she has ever had. 











Broadway 


IB and Tuck had heard that Okla- 
} homa!, the musical hit, was 
coming to Middletown for two 
performances on one of its short 
“road tours.” 

But they hadn’t expected “the big 
news” that a sixteen-year-old girl, 
Ann Crowley, would appear in the 
leading role of “Laurey.” Bob Tan- 
ner, who ushered at the Bijou 
Theatre, told them. 

Right off the bat, Bib prepared to 
interview the young singing star for 
the Jeff, Jr. A few minutes after the 
matinee, she arrived at the theater 
accompanied by Tuck. They asked 
the stage door man where they could 
find Miss Crowley. 

“You'll find her somewhere back- 
stage,” he told them. 

Backstage, Bib and Tuck almost 
bumped into a pretty girl in a cor- 
duroy jacket. She wasn’t as tall as 
Tuck. 

“We're looking for Ann Crowley,” 
Tuck explained. 

The curly-haired girl smiled, “I’m 
Ann Crowley.” 

“Oh, hello,” Bib gulped. “We're 
from the Jeff, Jr. — the Jefferson Jun- 
ior High School newspaper. We'd 
like to interview you.” 

“Sure,” Ann agreed. She perched 
on a piece of stage scenery. “Let's 
sit here.” 

Tuck was impressed by her friend- 
liness. “Are you really playing the 
lead in this show?” he asked. 

Ann smiled again. “Right now, I 
am. But I’m just singing the part of 
Laurey for two performances. I’m 
usually a ‘kid’ in the chorus. 

“Betty Jane Watson is actually the 
star,” Ann explained. “I’m her under- 
study. She’s ill, so that gives me the 
chance to play the part.” 

Bib leaned forward eagerly. “Do 
you sing Oh, What a Beautiful Morn- 
ingP” 

“The leading man sings that song. 
But I sing Many a New Day, People 
Will Say We're in Love, and Out of 
My Dreams.” 

Tuck spoke up again. “Do you live 
in New York City?” 

“My home town is Scranton, Pa.,” 
Ann replied. “But when I was a 


inderella 





ss Association 


Ann Crowley, 16, stepped into the 
lead role of Laurey in Oklahoma, 
popular musical show, for two per- 
formances when star became ill. 


sophomore in high school, the Scran- 
ton American Legion gave me a 
scholarship to study music in New 
York. Scranton isn’t large enough 
to have many voice teachers — and 
voice lessons from a good teacher in 
New York cost more than I could 
afford. When the American Legion 
offered to pay for my voice lessons, 
my mother and my younger sister 
and I packed up and came tc New 
York. Dad’s still in Scranton — on 
his job as foreman of a coal mine.” 

“How did you happen to get into 
the chorus of Oklahoma!?” Bib went 
on. 

“When I first came to New York, | 
was auditioned* for movies and 
shows —” Ann began. 

Tuck couldn’t wait. “Could you 
be in the movies if you wanted to?” 

“Well—” laughed Ann. “MGM 
made me an offer, but I turned it 
down. I wanted to study music in 
New York. Later I was auditioned 
by the Theatre Guild and given a 
part in the chorus of Oklahoma!” 

“As ‘Laurey’ you have to sing and 
dance, don’t you?” Bib queried. 

Ann nodded. “I’ve been~ taking 
lessons for a long time — dancing 
and singing and piano lessons. Those 
are the things I like to do. I’ve 
wanted to be a singer since I was 


* Means word is defined on p. 11. 
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nine. I was taking dancing lessons 
and a friend suggested that I take 
singing lessons, too. So I sang for a 
voice teacher. He said I might be a 
good singer some day.” 

“How did people in Scranton dis- 
cover you could sing?” Tuck wanted 
to know. 

“I used to sing at parties — some 
of them given by the Scranton 
American Legion.” 

“Would you rather be in the 
movies than on the stage?” Tuck 
wondered. 

“No, I like the stage,” Ann ex- 
plained. “But more people can know 
you and hear you sing if you're in 
the movies.” 

“Bet your family’s mighty proud 
of you,” Bib beamed at Ann. “How 
did it feel to jump from the chorus 
to the star part?” 

“It was thrilling. But I was pretty 
nervous when ‘Curly,’ the hero, pro- 
posed to me,” Ann confessed with a 
laugh. “I’ve never been ‘proposed 
to’ before! And the quick change to 
my costume for the wedding scene 
almost got me. I pulled the wedding 
dress over me every which way, and 
threw the veil on. Whew! Was I 
worried!” 

“How can you leave school to 
tour the country like this?” Tuck 
asked. 

“I'm only touring for two weeks 
this time,” Ann explained. “And I 
have to do my school work every 
day, just as if I were in New York.” 

“Where do you study?” Tuck per- 
sisted. 

“Backstage here in the theatre.” 
Ann patted the textbooks propped 
beside her. “If there’s a lot of noise, 
I just block my ears and go ahead. 

“But last night I was so excited 
about being ‘Laurey’ that I forgot 
to bring my books to the theatre. So 
I couldn’t study. But when we're 
touring. I have enough time to study 
anyway. In New York I'm on ¢ seven 
o'clock radio breakfast club program 
every morning before going to 
school.” 

“Whew!” exclaimed Tuck. 

“Tll graduate in January,” Ann 
went on. “Then I'll have more time. 
And I'll go on long tours.” Ann 
grinned at Bib and Tuck and.con- 
fessed her “big news.” “When sev- 
eral companies of Oklahoma! tour 
the country next winter, I'll play the 
part of ‘Laurey’ regularly in one of 
them!” 

—Gay Heap 
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SSS WITH EXPLAINED ANSWERS===F 


BY CHARLES BAYNE 
























WHAT INDIAN CHIEF WAS PRESENT AT 
THE FIRST THANASG/IVING FEAST ? 











HOW MANY CANDLES EQUAL THE LIGHT = 
OF A 100-WATT /NCANDESCENT LAMP ? 











ARE MORE CRANBERRIES PRODUCED IN 
MASSACHUSETTS THAN 1(N ANY OTHER AREA ? 





















HOW DID THE TURHEY, AN AMERICAN BIRD, 
GET ITS EUROPEAN NAME ? 

















THE INDIAN CHIEF PRESENT AT THE 
PILGRIMS’ FIRST THANKSGIVING FEAST 
IN OCTOBER, 1621,WAS MASSASO/IT OF 
THE WAMPANOAG TRIBE,A STEADFAST 
FRIEND OF THE PLYMOUTH COLON/STS. 
THIS "HARVEST FESTIVAL" LASTED THREE DAYS, 
(THE FIRST “THANKSGIVING DAY” WAS PROCLAIMED 
BY PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, NOV. 26,1789). 








MORE CRANBERRIES ARE PRODUCED /N 
PLYMOUTH COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS » 
THAN IN ANY OTHER AREA IN THE WORLD! 





PLYMOUTH COUNTY 





ALTHOUGH CANDLES NOW HAVE BUT LITTLE HOUSEHOLD 
USE, EXCEPT FOR THE DECORATIVE VALUE OF THEIR 
MELLOW LIGHT, IT 15 INTERESTING TO COMPARE 
CANDLELIGHT TO INCANDESCENT ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
AFULL-SIZE CANDLE PRODUCES 1272 "LUMENS" 
(THE ENGINEERS YARDSTICK FOR LIGHT QUANTITY). 
A 100O-WATT BULB PRODUCES 1,620 LUMENS. 







/29 CANDLES WOULD 
BE NEEDED TO 
EQUAL THE LIGHT 

OF A 10OOWATT BULB 











THE HARVEST MOON (SEPTEMBER FULL MOON ) 
/S SO CALLED, BECAUSE AT THAT T/ME OF THE YEAR 
/T RISES JUST ABOUT SUNSET, PROVIDING LIGHT 
FOR HARVESTERS WHO MAY NEED TO WORK LATE 
GATHERING THE HARVEST. AND /T RISES JUST 
A "FEW MINUTES" LATER EACH EVENING. (IN OTHER 
MONTHS UPTO AN*HOURANDA HALF" LATER). 
THUS, SEVERAL DAYS HAVE MOONL/GHT. IN EARLY 
EVEN/NG HOURS DURING SEPTEMBER. (ALSO OCT.) 


HARVEST MOON 
GIVES THE JAOST 
"EARLY EVENING® 
MOONLIGHT 






SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER 
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GO 67 ~ 







(THIS SO-CALLED 








@ V0e7Tv AM 
Qe aoe btonze*| THE TURKEY HAS THIS NAME BECAUSE IT 
Berl TURKey WAS MISTAKENLY /DENTIFIED FOR A 
eee 77 TIME WITH A BIRD KNOWN IN EUROPE 
4E 


BROUGHT TO EVROPE FROM TURKEY. 


A GUINEA COCH DOMESTICATED /N TURHEY>s 

BUT OR/G/INALLY /MPORTED FROM AFRICA). 
THE AMERICAS HAVE PRODUCED THE ORIGINAL BREEDS OF 
TURHEYS THAT ARE NOW DOMESTICATED IN MOST PARTS OF THE WORLD. 










‘MEXICAN* TURHEY 
POPULAR IN SOUTH 
AMERICA AND EUROPE 








COCK” WHICH HAD BEEN 
"TURKEY COCK” WAS REALLY 
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1. TRIPLE MULTIPLE 


Score 10 points for each correct answer. Total, 60. 


A 
Underline the correct answer to each of the following. 
1. Who will write the Allied peace treaty with Germany? 
a. U.N. Security Council c. “Big 4” Foreign Min- 
b. U. S. State Department isters 


2. What is the chief aim of the Allied occupation of 
Germany? 
a. To destroy Germany . 
b. To divide all of Ger- 
many’s territory among 
the Big 4 nations 


ec. To change Germany 
into a democratic, peace- 
ful nation 


B 
For each of the following questions, two given answers 
ire correct. One is wrong. Cross it out. 
1. What islands are our chief source of sugar? 
a. Cuba c. Philippines 
b. Hawaii d. Thousand Islands 
2. How has the U. S. Government helped American sugar 
growers to sel] their product in U. S. markets? 
a. By placing a tariff on c. By granting subsidies to 
imported sugar U. S. sugar growers 
b. By rationing sugar 


Cc 


Underline the correct answer to each of the following. 
1. What U.N. post does Paul-Henri Spaak hold? 


c. President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly 


a. President of the Secur- 
ity Council 
b. Secretary-General 
2. What will be the function of the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission? 


a. It will supervise and c. It will sell U. S. atomic 


conduct all atomic ac- bombs to other coun- 
tivities in the U. S. tries. 
b. It will dig for uranium 
in Siberia. 
My score 


2. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answers to each of the following questions in 
the blanks provided. Score 5 points each for the three pic- 
tures below. Score 25 points for Map Quiz. Total, 40. 





1. Chairman of U. S. 
Atomic Energy Com- 2. What is he hold- 3. What is he hold- 
mission. ing? ing? 








at a s These questions are based on articles 
' zens : UZ in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 
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XY STARRED W,ORDS 





4. What four countries border Germany on the west? (1) 











(2) (3) 
(4) . What two bodies of water border Germany on 
the north? (A). . (B) 











My score 


My total CQ score 
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Words starred * in the magazine are defined below. 


audition (aw-DISH-uhn). A test given actors and singers 
to determine their ability to act or sing, and their appeal 
for an audience. 

militarism (MIHL-ih-tuh-rihzm). The policy of building 
a strong military organization and of promoting military 
spirit and ideals. 

processed (PROSS-ehst or PRO-sehst). Treated or pre- 
pared by some special method. 

reparations (rehp-uh-RAY-shuhnz). Payment by one na- 
tion or individual for injuries or wrongs done another. 

subsidy (SUHB-sih-de). A grant or contribution of 
money made to encourage some activity that could not be 
successfully carried on otherwise. 

unprecedented (uhn-PREHS-ih-dehn-tihd). Without pre- 
cedent; never having been done before. 

world market. The world market is the exchange of 
goods between nations. The world market for a product is 
determined by the demand for that product. U. S. auto- 
mobiles are produced for the world market because they 
are in great demand everywhere. 


NAMES AND PLACES 


David Lilienthal (LIHL-yehn-thahl). 

Koenigsberg (KUH-nihks-behrk). 

Magdeburg (MAGG-de-buhrg or MAHG-deh-boorg). 
Stuttgart (STUHT-gahrt or SHTOOT-gahrt). 
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“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “Se-so. 


DECEPTION 
i“ A Warner Brothers Picture 


Three top performers — Claude Rains, 
Bette Davis, and Paul Henreid — get 
together in this picture. Bette, a young 
composer, hides her friendship with 


Claude, a great composer, from her 
musician husband, Paul. Her lies and 
deceits pile up until in desperation she 
shoots Claude. The plot isn’t worth 
your time. But the music and acting — 
especially the performance of Claude 
Rains — make up for it. 


MOVIE CHECK UP 


Drama: ““Deception. ““*“Sister Ken- 
ny. “The Dark Mirror. 

Comedy: “Margie. “Notorious Gentle- 
man. “”*“Caesar and Cleopatra. 

Musical: “The Jolson Story. 

Mystery: ““Home Sweet Homicide. 

Western: ““My Darling Clementine. 





118 PRIZES! 


ENTER THE “MR. PEANUT” 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST ee 








Oe TP anc ivacuddesveceunes $25.00 
Dr ne: <seedandbaasan eds wa $15.00 
ae ..ccadcesnens $10.00 
4th Prize 15 Prizes of $1 Each 


100 Honorable Mentions — 2 


Read These Rules Carefully 


1. Anyone under the age of 21 may 
compete 


2. After completing the puzzle 
write a sentence of 18 words or 
less, beginning “I like Planters 
Peanuts because and contain- 
ing at least 3 words trom the puzzle 


3. Each contestant may submit 
more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters Peanut bag or wrapper 
with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the wrapper 


vacuum- 
packed tins of Planters Peanuts 


ACROSS 


What you get from eat 
in Planters Peanuts 


DOWN 


Whaet Planters prepares 
for your enjoyment 


showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 4. What Planters Peanuts 2. To go in. 
page write your name, age, home ive you. 3. Animal kept as o 
address, city and state 8. Clothes. favorite. 
9. Single unit. 5. Capital of Latvia. 
4. Mail entries to Planters Contest 10. Obtain or become. 6. A color. 
Editor. 14th Floor, 220 East 42nd 11. Soft coat of hair that 7. Pertaining to a certain 
St., New York 17, N. Y., to arrive - gas mony animals P — pan 
: aed J es. , a distance. 
~ ayer aed pe om ao an ™ 13. Foot (abbrev.) 14. Particle used to show 
OS SCCOPOC aver St CaN. 14. Hebrew prophet and where. 
5. Prizes will be awarded to those book of the Old Testo- 15. Objective case of |. 
submitting complete and correct ment. 16. Conjunction suggesting 
solutions to the puzzle and whose 18. Manutacturers of olep . choice. 
peanuts. 17. Steamship (abbrev.) 
statements are considered most ac- 22. Built or formed. 18. From noon till midnight 
curate and suitable for advertising 23. Company (abbrev.) 19. Lovisiana (abbrev.) 
and publicity use. Judges’ decision 25. Kind of fish 20. In the Year of Our Lora 
is final. Winners will be announced 26. To regret. 21. Northeast (abbrev.) 
in the April 28th issue of this maga-  22- Personal gw 23. Line of action. 
. Be the event of a Ge fer on 28. Consumes food. , 24. Kind of poem. 
=e y 29. Place from which 25. Greek Island. 


prize offered, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. 


golfer starts playing 
each hole. 


27. What you wear on 


your head. 
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Short Shots 


HE college of champions — that’s 
Oklahoma A. & M. The Aggies have 
won two straight national basketbal! 
championships and fourteen out of the 
last sixteen national wrestling crowns 
In 1945 the Aggie football tear didn’t 
lose a game. 

Peter Offaviano, of Oneida Junio: 
High School (Schenectady, N. Y.), tells 
me he likes my column very much, but 
that I made “a big mistake” in not 
mentioning Herman Wedemeyer, of St 
Mary’s University, in my October 28th, 
column on famous all-round athletes. 

You're right, Pete. Herman sure rate, 
attention. He’s an all-American foot 
baller and a crack baseball playe: 
boxer, swimmer, and golfer. 

Another fellow I should have men 
tioned is Dwight Eddleman, of th: 
University of Illinois. Dwight is a foot 
ball star, a champion high jumper, 
terrific basketball and baseball playe: 

Add these movie stars to your list o 
fine athletes: Cornel Wilde, nationa’ 
college fencing champ in 1935; Alan 
Ladd, a former west-coast diving star. 
Ronald Reagan, crack swimmer; and 
Gary Cooper, dead-eye rifle shot. 

When Bob Millsaps, now a high schoo! 
teacher in Chattanooga, Tennesse 
was going to college, he wrote his folks 
that he had been promoted to the var 
sity football squad. So they came t 
see him play. 

The game started — with Bob on the 
bench. And that’s where he sat until 
only seconds were left to play. The: 
came the word, “All right, Bob. Get 
out there on the field.” Bob jumped up 
eagerly — too eagerly. He fell flat on his 
face, just as the timer’s gun went off 
ending the game. “Ooooh!” cried Bob’s 
mother, “They've shot him!” 

Put Billy Haskins in your hall o/ 
fame. Billy is a star halfback at Bing 
hamton (N. Y.) Central High School 
Against Ithaca High, he grabbed the 
opening kickoff and dashed 95 yards fo: 
a touchdown. In the second half, he 
again took the opening kickoff and ra: 
back 90 yards for touchdown No. 2. 

Ever hear of a human touchdown 
It happened in 1940 during a Moscow 
Pendleton high school game in Idah 
Gordon Larson, Moscow _ tackk 





blocked a punt with his stomach. Th: 
blow knocked him out. He doubled u; 
clutching the ball. But just before h: 
fell, his smart teammates grabbed hin 
and carried him over the goal line! 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Edito' 
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CAN YOU DO IT?: Here are three 
ways to test your muscular control. After 
you've tried them yourself, have your 
friends try them. 

For the first two tests, you will need a 
mirror. Sit in front of the mirror and try 
to draw a diamond on a piece of paper, 
watching only the reflection of your hand 
as you draw. 

Next, make a drawing of a star. Then, 
watching the reflection in the mirror, try 
to retrace the outline of the star with a 
pencil. 

The last can-you-do-it requires a piece 
of string about 20 inches long. Try to tie 
a knot in the string, near the middle, hold- 
ing an end of the string firmly in each 
hand meanwhile. 

This is how it’s done: first, fold your 
arms. Then pick up the left end of the 
string with your right hand, and the right 
end of the string with your left hand. 
Then, unfold your arms—and the knot 
will be there, in the middle of the string. 

LINEADUCTIONS: 1. I am a narrow 
street. Draw a downward line to a certain 
letter, and I become disabled. 

2. I am sound in mind. Draw a down- 
ward line to a certain letter, and I become 
identical. 

3. I am an inhabitant of a peninsula 
near Norway. Draw a downward line to 
a certain letter, and I become an old 
woman. 

GRID WITS: Two can play the foot- 
ball game illustrated below. Each player 
starts with two markers for his men. The 
markers can be buttons or small squares 
of colored cardboard. 

Place each group of two men on the 
stars on each side of the girdiron. Now, 
take turns moving your player along the 


lines where the next line crosses. You can- 
not move a player to a cross point if it 
is occupied by one of the small footballs 
drawn on the chart or a marker from 
either team. The coach who gets his two 
men across the field to score, wins. 

CURIOUS CODE: Hemlock Sholnes, 
the Great Detective, is stumped. He’s been 
on the trail of a dangerous outlaw for 
months, but now he’s hit a snag. Why? 
Well, in this morning’s mail a letter came 
from Sholnes’ assistant, Watsup, giving the 
whereabouts of the criminal. But the letter, 
which appears below, is partly in code. : 

Hemlock Sholnes can’t seem to figure 
the code out, but you probably can. Try 
it and see. The letters of the code words, 
which are italicized, must be arranged in 
the right order to make sense. Here is the 
letter: 

Dear Hemlock: 

Desperate Dave is nidehd in the Black 
lilHs, about 01 liems from here. He is 
pudeposs to be wearing a thwie tirsh, and 
has a long rsca down the deis of his face. 
If you want to catch him, you'd better get 
here realy xten eekw, and bring tenply of 
lhep. 

OPTICAL ILLUSION: In the line of 
letters and figures below, the top halves 
look the same size as the bottom halves. 
This, however, is an optical illusion. If you 
turn the page upside down, you will find 
that the tops of the letters and figures are 
smaller than the lower parts. 


SSSSSSXXX888888 





Answers to Last Week’s HEnanigans 

PIGS IS PIGS: Draw three pens and 
put three pigs into each pen. Draw fourth 
and largest pen around all three pens. 

ART’S SAKE: The artist was the father 
of the man in the portrait. 

DO YOU KNOW?: Your breath; A deck 
of cards. 

IT FLOATS: The water will not spill 








‘THE RIGHT POINT 
fer the way you write! 


over. Every floating body displaces its | 
own weight in the liquid in which it floats. | 


WORSE THAN VERSE: Book, look, 
hook, nook, cook. 
ADAGE ARITHMETIC: 33. 


Courtesy of Gertz Pie Club News 





Your hand feels freer and you 
write more comfortably when 
you use an Esterbrook. That’s 
because Esterbrook, the only 
fountain pen offering a choice of 
33 point styles, fits your hand- 
writing exactly. These inexpen- 
sive points are renewable and 
easily replaced in the holder so 
that your Esterbrook need never 
be out of repair—is ready always 
with the right point for the way 
you write. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 





Gsterbook 


| ?9ENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 
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Practice Your Preachin’ 


OBODY tikes the idea of “playing 

favorites.” 

But are you sure you aren’t “playing 
favorites” — with yourself? Do you let 
yourself do things you wouldn’t want 
others to do? 

Let’s look at the record. 

Have you ever rudely interrupted 
someone in the middle of a story — 
and monopolized the conversation your- 
self? You wouldn't like it if you were 
interrupted that way. Don’t give your- 
self “special privileges.” 

What do you do if a classmate fum- 
bles a word while making a speech — 
let him know it with a loud guffaw? 
Turn the tables, and see how you'd like 
it. 

When there’s an extra-large_piece of 
cake on the tray at dinner, do you al- 
ways grab it for yourself? You're “play- 
ing favorites” if you do. 

Favoritism is unfair in any form. But 
it is particularly obnoxious when you 
show favoritism to yourself. 

Turn about is fair play. Don’t do any- 
thing to other people you wouldn’t want 
them to do to you. 


The 28-Le, 





- How're you doing? 





At a school dance, two couples acci- 
dentally bump into each other. Who 
should apologize? 

A. The boys? 

B. The girls? 

C. All four? 
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Germany 
(Continued from page 6) 


economic unit.” This meant that the 
nations occupying Germany were to fol- 
low the same policies for industries, 
farming, wages, trade, transportation, 
etc. in all zones. 

In practice they have not lived up 
to their agreement. Only the U. S. and 
Great Britain have been willing to 
cooperate on the economic life of their 
areas. 

France, twice invaded by Germany, 
wants the Ruhr and the Rhineland taken 
from Germany and placed under inter- 
national control before she will agree 
to worry about Germany’s economic 
troubles. 

Russia has ignored U. S. efforts to 
unite Germany’s economy. As a result 
there is very little trade among the 
zones. Germans of. the west cannot get 
food from Russia’s eastern zone, and 
those under Russian control have to do 
without the goods manufactured in the 
west. 

If the Big 4 could agree on what 
should be done, the task of occupying 
Germany would be easy. But there are 
many differences among them. The 
U. S. and Great Britain tend to agree 
on most issues, but the Russians have 
their own ideas. 

In a speech at Stuttgart, Germany, on 
September 6, 1946, U. S. Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes said: 

“It is not in the interest of the Ger- 
man people or in the interest of world 
peace that Germany should become a 
pawn or a partner in a military struggle 
for power between East and West.” 

The “East” Secretary Byrnes referred 
to was Russia; the “West,” Great Britain 
and the U. S. 


PEACE TREATY FOR GERMANY 


From what the Allied leaders have 
said, Germany will be occupied for a 
long time to come, even after a peace 
treaty has been signed. 

On November 4 the Foreign Min- 
isters met in New York City to begin 
writing a treaty for Germany. 

While a peace treaty for Germany is 
being written, the Allies are following 
a program which they hope will make 
Germany peaceful and democratic. With 
the memory of thei: failure to do so 
after World War I, they are convinced 
nore than ever of its importance now. 

Next week: Great Britain. 





Solution to Last Week’s Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Padua; 6-odors; 7-sit; 10-den; 
ll-duce; 12-apex; 13-Italy; 17-Rome; 18-Etna; 
22-ante; 23-reed; 24-Genoa; 25-Pisa; 28-Arab; 
29-foe; 32-red; 33-Libya; 35-tried. 

DOWN: 1-Po; 2-add; 3-doe; 4-urn; 5-as; 7-sup; 
8-ice; 9-Tex.; ll-day; 13-Ira; 14-ton; 15-amt.; 
16-lee; 18-ere; 19-ten; 20-meo; 21-Ada; 24-gab; 
25-par; 26-ire; 27-sad; 29-fir; 30-obi; 3l-eye; 33- 
Lt.; 34-A.D. 


news 674 word 





1. Of sound mind. 

5. River in S. W. Germany. 

6. Behold. 

8. Republic in S. Germany. 

10. City on Saale River, N.E. Bavaria. 
11. Food produced by hens. 

14. Within. 

15. Capital of Germany. 

18. Steamship (abbr. ). 

20. Cook meat slowly in covered pan. 
21. To go higher. 

22. Third tone of scale. 

23. To exist. 

24. Indefinite article meaning one. 
25. City in N. Germany. 

29 New York (abbr.). 

30. Healing liquid used on sprains. 
31. I would. 

32. Old form of your. 

33. Present indicative plural of be. 
34. Adult males. 


1. Cry. 

2. Girl's name. 

8. Nevada (abbr. ). 

4. Period of time. 

6. Large African animal. 

7. Clumsy, stupid person. 

9. River in Germany. 

11. Flow back to the sea. 

12. Native of Germany. 

13. Coarse with grains. 

16. Chinese measure equalling one-third 
mile. 

17. Form of be. 

18. Give in to. 

19. Long talk. 

25. Republic in S.W. Germany. 

26. Railroad (abbr. ). 

27. In printing, one-half width of an em. 

28. No. 

31. Anger. 

33. Form of be. 


Answer m Teachers Edition this issue; in Pupi! 
Edition next issue. 
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Business Education World 
"This will be double time-and-a- 
half, Pop. Today’s a legal holiday!” 


What a Difference 
Nurse: “What did the doctor operate 
n you for?” 
Patient: “$500.” 
Nurse: “I mean, what did you have?” 
Patient: “$5.” 


Bobby Johnson, R.F.D., No. 1, Alexis, N. C 


Water Wary 

“Yes, I can give you a job,” said the 
farmer’s wife to the tramp. “You may 
gather the eggs for me, if you are sure 
you won't steal any.” 

“You can trust me with anything, 
lady,” said the tramp. “I was manager 
f a bath house for fifteen years and 


” 
never took a bath. 
Frances Reed, Junior High School, Gainesville, Texas 


Change of Climate 

Stuyvesant Splinz lived on the border 
between Minnesota and Wisconsin. He 
had a lot of tax trouble because he 
vasn't sure which state he lived in. 
Finally, he hired a surveyor to settle 
the problem. The surveyor spent two 
veeks examining the farm. Stuyvesant 
followed him around anxiously. 

“You live,” finally announced the 

irveyor, “in Wisconsin.” 

Stuyvesant beamed. “Thank heaven,” 
he said. “No more of those terrible Min- 
nesota winters!” 

Sarah Johnson, Springville (Pa.) School 


Voice from the Deep 

A young naval officer was drilling his 

itfit on deck. “Column right, march!” 
e barked. 

The men wheeled smartly, heading 
tor the stern of the ship. When it was 
time to command the men to halt, the 
iicer was seized with a stuttering fit. 
\ll his efforts to voice the order to 

out-face failed, and the well-trained 
sailors kept on marching. Finally, a 
bos’n, who couldn’t stand it any longer, 
roared: “Say something, Lieutenant — 
even if it’s only goodbye!” 


Herbert Pileisky, Jr. High School 252, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Some Baby 


“Madam, what do you mean by let- 
ting your child snatch off my wig?” 
stormed the elderly actor. 

“Sir, if it’s a wig, think nothing of it. 
I was afraid the dear child had scalped 


»” 
you! 
Joyeé M. Hackworth, Jenkins School, Dunham, Ky. 


Topical Story 


Fuddy: “Did you ever notice that 
successful men are usually bald?” 
Duddy: “Certainly! They come out 


1” 
on top! 
Sylvia Gratner, Jefferson School, Enid. Oklahoma 


Last Day 


Principal: “Charles, this is the third 
day this week you've been sent to my 
office. What have you to say?” 

Charles: “I'm glad it’s Friday.” 


Joela Sanders, Cherokee School, Turley, Okla. 


No Lifeguards 


Teacher:*“Who can tell me what an 
island is?” 

Jack: “I know, teacher. It’s a hunk ot 
land that went for a swim and got 
stuck.” 


Helen Lussier, Guy School, Alberta, Canada 


Answer Man 


Junior: “Dad, what's an_ infant 
prodigy?” 

Weary Father: “He’s a boy of your 
age, son, who doesn’t need to ask ques- 


. ” 
tions. 
Irene Perry, Central Grammar, Milford, Conn. 


Mr. 1. Q. 
A district attorney was having trouble 


with one of his witnesses—a _ rather | 


pugnacious old man. . 

“Are you acquainted with any of the 
jurymen?” asked the district attorney. 

“More than half,” grunted the wit- 
ness, 

“Are you willing to swear you know 
more than half of them?” 

The old man glanced at the jury 
box. “If it comes to that,” he drawled, 
“I'm willing to swear I know more than 
all of them put together!” 


Allen Swanson 
John Marshall Jr. H. 8., Seattle, Wash 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Sylvice 
Deutelbaum, Fitzgerald School, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Landlord: “We like it quiet here. Do 
you have any children?” 

Prospective Tenant: “No.” 

Landlord: “A piano, radio, or phono- 
graph?” 

Pint “Roe” 

Landlord: “Do you have a cat, or a 
dog, or a parrot that makes noise?” 

P.T.: “No, but my fountain pen 
scratches a little.” 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 


EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 
vceo SHINOLA 


@ Whether you're standing on a ladder—or 
have your two feet planted squarely on the 
ground—unshined shoes are equally unat- 
tractive. Try keeping a supply of Shinola on 
hand. 

Shinola’s s~ientific combination of oily 
waxes helps hold in and replenish the nor- 
mal oils in leather—helps maintain flexibility 
—and that means longer wear. So it pays to 
KEEP ’EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 






SHINOLA 
PASTE OR 
LIQUID 
All Colors 


— 





For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 


only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 


advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer wil! send you in addition to any 


selection of other stamp: knowr as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. If you do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps return them 


envelope in which you return the stamps. 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 


free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 


promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hana corner of the 





LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
rovals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept 7, Little Rock, Ark. 





\ Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
Reasonable prices from 30c up. Write 





quality. 
today. Dept. P, Metal Arts Co. Rochester, N.Y. 















stamps from 20 different 
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A nose for accuracy one of many 
exciting cameras in the famous Kodak 
line. Kodet lens for easy picture making. 
Shoots 8 album-size snaps. Supplies are 
limited, but more are on the way. See 
your Kodak dealer 


Making pictures is fun 


, ~ 

ed , ’ T 7 
Kass G, Mp Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
es ie = . 


Pp 
<n » America’s favorite snapshots are 





... Sharing them is more fun 


Football heroes become regular human beings 
when they see their face in snapshots. So do glam- 
our-girl cheer-leaders!.. . . there’s fun in making 
pictures and fun in sharing them with friends. 
Snapshots help make close friends closer. 

And snapshots are so easy to make. You'll find 
yourself getting swell snapshots right from the 
start. Be sure you use Kodak Verichrome Film. It 
takes the guesswork out of picture-taking. You 
press the button—it does the rest . . . Eastman 


made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
—in the familiar yellow box 
















Off the Press 


; New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Yankee Teacher, The Life of William 
Torrey Harris, by Kurt F. Leidecker. 
The Philosophical Library, 1946, 648 
pp., $7.50. 


To teachers unfamiliar with the his- 
tory of their profession, the name of 
William T. Harris (1835-1909) will not 
ring loudly. Yet he was as well known to 
educators of the nineteenth century as 
John Dewey is to this generation. Edi- 
tor of the first edition of Webster's New 
International Dictionary, author of nu- 
merous educational papers, he is re- 
membered also as a leading American 
philosopher. 

A New Englanaer, Harris became su- 
perintendent of schools in St. Louis 
and later United States Commissioner 
of Education. He was the acknowledged 
leader of public school education in 
the United States during a period of 
important change. He was a firm oppo- 
nent of religious instruction in the pub- 
lic schools and an early advocate of co- 
education. Each child was to partici- 
pate in the culture of the race through 
the study of grammar, literature, art, 
mathematics, and history—the “five 
windows of the soul.” A sturdy cham- 
pion of the textbook method of study, 
he opposed the adoption of new depart- 
ures. To Harris, the public schools were 
the conservators of the existing system. 

Leidecker has delved deeply into the 
personal life of Dr. Harris and has tried 
to humanize what might have been a 
tedious account. Teachers will find this 
long, uncritical biography chiefly inter- 
esting for its sidelights on nineteenth 
century education. 


Glass House of Prejudice, by Dorothy 
W. Baruch. William Morrow & Co., 
1946. 205 pp., $2.50 


Divide and conquer is a principle of 
warfare which did not originate with 
Hitler. And it has not died with him. 
There are still people in the United 
States who live by a code of intolerance 
which, if widely adopted, would destroy 
our nation, Dr. Baruch has added an- 
other book to the mounting pile which 
seeks to dam the flood of hatred which 
has risen to a high water mark in re- 
cent years. Teachers who wish to prac- 
tice democracy in the classroom and the 
community will find it stimulating. It 
is filled with incidents of discrimination 
told in a highly readable fashion. Young 
high school students will be absorbed 
by the dramatic dialogue and may have 
their sense of justice aroused. There is 


an annotated list of supplementary ma- 
terials and questions to test your own 
reactions to people. 


Charles Darwin and the Voyage of the 
Beagle, edited with an introduction 
by Nora Barlow. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1946. 279 pp., $3.75. 


A beagle, Webster tells us, is a small, 
short-legged; smooth-coated hound, with 
pendulous ears. The description vaguely 
fitted the small sailing vessel which took 
young Darwin on an expedition to the 
South Seas. From 1831 to 1836 he 
gathered data which later provided the 
base on which he constructed his theory 
of evolution by natural selection. 

Biology teachers will find here nu- 
merous letters which can be used to 
vitalize instruction. Adventure and sci- 
entific data are intermingled. The letters 
were modestly written by Darwin to his 
family, and the scientific-minded stu- 
dent will find in them lessons of per- 
sistence, exactitude, loyalty, and open- 
mindedness. There is a glossary of zoo- 
logical terms which will make the voy- 
age easier. 


The Epic of Latin America, by John A. 
Crow. Doubleday and Co., 1946. 
756 pp., $5. 


This is an exhaustive but not an ex- 
hausting history of Latin America from 
the time of the Mayas, Incas, and Az- 
tecs to the contemporary scene. Dr. 
Crow is a deep student of the continent 
to the south, with an appreciation of 
its cultural heritage. He has gone into 
Spanish and Portuguese materials and 
has welded them into a book which 
should stand for a long time as perhaps 
the best one-volume history of Latin 
America. 

The author has generalized sparing- 
ly for “Argentina is as different from 
Paraguay, its next-door neighbor, as the 
United States is from Tibet or Afghan- 
istan. Buenos Aires is as far ahead of 
Asuncién as New York City is of Addis 
Ababa.” But common to most of Latin 
America is an immature development 
of democracy and staggering contrasts 
in the standard of living. “Everywhere 
the old semi-feudal, semi-colonial so- 
ciety persists.” Crow does not, however, 
paint a black picture of the future, for 
there is evidence of growing unity in 
Latin America. Closer ties with the 
United States promise a better exist- 
ence for the mass of the people. In- 
creased trade may contribute to the 
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much-needed industrialization of Latin 
America. 

The great bulk of the book is devoted 
to the long history of our neighbors to 
the south before the twentieth century. 
Theré are chapters on the Spanish con- 
quests, architecture, the fine arts, San 
Martin, Argentina, Santa Anna, Diaz, 
and the liberation movements. 

This book is too mature for average 
high school students, but it should prove 
to be invaluable to the teacher of Ameri- 
can and World History who has given 
Latin America its deserved place in the 
curriculum. There is an extensive bibli- 
ography and the text is unencumbered 
by footnotes. The writing is smooth, and 
the organization lends itself to reading 
in sections by the busy teacher who 
wishes to supplement inadequate texts 
with authoritative background material. 


Unusual Words and How They Came 
About, by Edwin Radford. Philo- 
sophical Library, 1946. 318 pp., 
$3.75. 


Have you ever been in the doldrums 
when clerical work piled up at the end 
of the term? You will be comforted to 
learn that you were in “a region in the 
Pacific Ocean between the trade winds, 
where calms and baffling winds are 
met, thus delaying the progress of sail- 
ing ships. . . . Thus, the phrase to be 
in the doldrums came to mean out of 
spirits, in the dumps.” 

The volume at hand is intended to 
answer questions about many hard-to- 
explain phrases which have become part 
of the language. It is not a slang diction- 
ary, for there are enough of those. 
Though no such volume can be com- 
plete, libraries and English teachers will 
find it useful. 


Endless Horizons, by Vannevar Bush, 
introduction by Dr. Frank B. Jewett, 
Public Affairs Press, 1946, $2.50. 


It is difficult, in a brief review, to 
give any idea of the variety, wisdom, 
and quiet humor of this collection of 
essays and addresses. They are con- 
cerned not so much with scientific 
progress in itself, as with the role which 
science plays in our democratic society, 
and its responsibilities for our future 
well-being. Dr. Bush is well known for 
his wartime direction of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
and this book reflects his broad and 
intimate knowledge of present-day sci- 
entific research. Such chapters as “A 
Program for Tomorrow,” “The Control 
of Atomic Energy,” “The Qualities of a 
Profession,” and “Science for World 
Service” are of vital interest to the 
general reader as well as to the teacher 
of science. Both teachers and students 
will find much food here for thought 
and discussion. 
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HE graphic, understandable story of the great- 
est legislative body in the world, especially 
prepared for high school students by the edi- 
tors of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. We unhesi- 

tatingly commend this book as of special value to 

classes in government, civics, American history, 
and problems of democracy. Each student who 
possesses his own copy grows rapidly in under- 
standing of the character of our national govern- 
ment, and in the privileges and responsibilities of American citi- 
zenship. Clear, interesting text. Generously illustrated by special 
graphic treatments and on-the-spot photographs. Employs the 
human-interest approach in explaining the organization and 

i functioning of both houses of Congress. An especially effective 

feature is “Congressional Checkers” — an entertaining game for 

both youth and adults which gives readers a better grasp of 


democratic lawmaking machinery than is possessed by the | 


majority of citizens. 
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‘ SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 1 
a 1 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. : 
Price, for 10 or § Please send me copies of Congress At Work. I 

; 1 
. more, 0c each. : C] Send bill later [] | enclose $ 1 
Single copy. 15e. i (Payment is required with orders for less than 10 copies.) t 

Orders for 10 or , 

more may be _ I Nome - 

charged by teach- : School ' 

| 

ers. - City Zone. ' 

I State I 
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News and 


AID TO THE PROGRAM PLANNER. 
The flow of educational material on in- 
ternational and domestic issues is 
enough to swamp even the hardiest 
program planners. A successful key to 
this material is being provided by the 
Program Information Exchange, 41 
Maiden Lane, New York 7, New York. 
Among the services furnished by the 
organization are: 

The Program Planner, Ten issues a 
year, each reporting radio programs, 
new films, phonograph records, pamph- 
lets selected for their value in forums 
and study groups, and accompanying 
articles suggesting how they may best 
be used. Libraries will find this eight- 
page bulletin a useful tool for teachers. 
($2 yearly.) 

Program Information and Consulta- 
tion. Mimeographed, classified lists of 
sources of program materials. About 
ten issues are planned yearly. Recent 
ones have been “The Periodicals of Or- 
ganization in the Field of Popular Edu- 
cation,” and “Where to Get Speakers 
and Discussion Leaders.” These direc- 
tories are one part of a variety of services 
furnished to members of the Exchange. 
Costs are somewhat high. A request to 
PIE will bring full details. 

PAMPHLETS FOR THE ATOMIC 
AGE. The list of monthly pamphlets is 
legion, but this new series promises to 
be a worthwhile addition to library 
shelves. Robert M, Hutchins and Os- 
wald Garrison Villard have already 
contributed “The Atomic Bomb versus 
Civilization” and, “Letters from Ger- 
many,” respectively. Other titles have 
been “The Challenge of Christian Lib- 
eralism,” “Humanity Tries Again. An 
Analysis of the United Nations Charter,” 
and “Faith and Force. An Inquiry into 
the Nature of Authority.” 

The contents are far beyond the grasp 
of high school students, but teachers in 
search of philosophical essays on cur- 
rent problems likely to be more lasting 
than spot news should be aware of this 
new publication. Its value to teachers 
would be enhanced if a list of suggested 
reading were appended. (Human 
Events Pamphlets, 608 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. $2 annually for 12 
issues. ) 

MORE OF THE G.l. BILL OF 
RIGHTS. Although October 6 was the 
deadline for educational benefits unde 
the G.I. Bill of Rights for the full term 
of enlistment, men between the ages of 
17 and 34 joining the service now are 
entitled to one year of college after 90 
days of service, plus one month addi- 
tional for each month thereafter. 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
THEME ARTICLE: GREAT BRITAIN — pp. 6, 7, 8 


Aims 

1. To show that in union there is strength, if that union 
is coupled with the principle of self-government, but that 
great empires weaken and break up because they tend to 
deal with lands and peoples within their dominions as colo- 
nies to be managed and from which to make money. 

2. To acquaint the pupils with the countries that make up 
the United Kingdom, the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and the British “dependencies.” 

3. To explain briefly the British form of government. 


Methods of Approach 


A. The Problem; B. the Project; 
A. Discussion led by the teacher 


C, the Simple Quiz. 


El pluribus unum means one out of many. It is the motto 
f the United States because we have built one nation out 
many states. Recently your Junior Scholastic explained 
how Alaska is asking to be admitted to the union of States. 
Great Britain, an island no larger than Oregon, is one of 
the Big 3 because she has built one empire out of many 
countries all over the world. Ireland, except the northern 
part, won freedom trom British rule in 1921. Today the 
people of Burma and the Malay Peninsula are objecting to 
British rule. In 1776 the 13 English colonies in America 
leclared themselves free and independent States. Canada, 
\ustralia, the Union of South Africa, and New Zealand 
villingly joined the British Commonwealth of Nations. Why, 
in your opinion, has Alaska been trying to join a union 
while India has been seeking to free herself from an empire? 
Why does Canada want to be a member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations? Why did the 13 English colo- 
nies in America sign the Declaration of Independence in 
1776? Why, in short, do we find strength in some kinds of 
union and loss of liberty in others? 

(In our union of States the members give certain powers 
to the Federal Government, but they are not deprived of 
elf-government. In the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
anada, Australia, the Union of South 
Zealand stand together a family and give 
llegiance to the King, but they govern themselves and are 

mpletely free. This year for the first time India has self- 

vernment. Taxation without representation was the griev- 
ince of the American colonies in 1775. In some places the 
British wished just to manage the colony and make money 
mut of it.) 

B. A project extending over a period of time and cul- 


( Africa, and New 


as members of 


minating in an assembly program could be developed on the 
subject of Great Britain. 


1. Discover what Scottish, Irish, Welsh, 
strains there are in the pupils’ backgrounds. 

2. Ask members of the class to arrange an exhibition of 
home treasures that recall family memories — heather and 
tartans from Scotland; shamrocks and coins of Ireland; a 
bit of English china or a picture of Shakespeare’s home; 
a book of Welsh songs. 

3. Make a book recording the contributions of the British 
to science, art, music, literature, architecture, law, language, 
customs. 

4. Arrahge a program of songs of England, 
Ireland. Wales. 

Suggestion: For information about British dependencies 
in Africa read My Africa, by Mbonu Ojike. The John Day 
Company, New York, 1946. 


C. Quiz 
Map Study 


1. What is the big island called? (Great Britain. }. 

2. What are its three main divisions? (Scotland, in the 
north; Wales, jutting out into the Irish Sea; and England. ) 

3. What is the name for Great Britain, which appears in 
front of the nation’s chief delegate to the U.N. General 
Assembly? (United Kingdam. ) 

4. What is the tull, official name ot Great Britain? 
(United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland.) 
5. What is Northern Ireland? (The six northern counties 
of Ireland which remain a part of Great Britain.) 

6. What is Eire? (An independent nation made up of 
all of Ireland except the northern part. First called the 
Irish Free State, the name has been changed to Eire, the 
Gaelic word for Ireland.) 

7. What countries form the British Commonwealth of 
Nations? (Canada, Australia, Union of South Africa, New 
Zealand, United Kingdom. ) 

8. How long has Britain governed India? (139 vears. ) 

9. Where are Britain’s dependencies? (Scattered through- 
out the world.) 

10. With which ot our States has Great Britain been 
compared in size? 

11. Name the two main cities of Scotland. 
and Glasgow. ) 

12. What river runs through the heart of London? (The 
Thames. ) 
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Government 
Who is the present king of England? (George VI.) 
(English, 


2. Of what is the House of Lords* composed? 


Scottish, and Irish nobility.) 
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8. Who elects the representatives to the House of Com- 
mons? (The British people, both men and women. ) 

4. Who has most of the power in Britain’s government, 
the King, the House of Commons, or the House of Lords? 
(The House of Commons. ) 

5. Who is the head of the British government? (The 
Primé Minister. ) 

6. From where does his power come? (From the people, 
since he is the leader of that party that has the most seats 
in the House of Commons. ) 

7. Who assists the Prime Minister? (A Cabinet, chosen 
from members of his own party.) 

8. Who is the present Prime Minister of Britain? (Clement 
Attlee, leader of the Labor Party.) 

9. Who was the Prime Minister during the war? (Win- 
ston Churchill, leader of the Conservative Party. ) 

10. What method of government is the Labor Party now 
trying out? (Socialism. ) 

11. Under this form of government, what has the Labor 
party done thus far? (They have taken over the coal mines, 
the air lines, the Bank of England. They plan to take over 
other industries. ) 

12. What is the difference between Russia's form of 
socialism and Britain's? (In Britain the people can vote to 
change it any time they wish.) 


REPUBLICANS WIN CONTROL — p. 3 


1. As a result of the November elections, we will have a 
Republican Congress and a Democratic President. Have we 
ever before had a President of one party and a Congress of 
another party? (Yes. Republican President Hoover had a 
Democratic House and a tie in the Senate in 1931. Demo- 
cratic President Wilson had a Republican House and Senate 
in 1918. Republican President Taft had a Democratic House 
in 1910 and the Senate was half Democrat and half Repub- 
lican. ) 

2. What has happened under these circumstances? (Each 
time, the Congress blocked what the President wanted to 
do and the President blocked what Congress wanted to do.) 

8. Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, a Democrat, suggested 
that President Truman should resign and let a Republican 
be President since the people have shown that they want 
the Republicans to govern the country. How could we get 
a Republican President without electing one? (President 
Truman could appoint a Republican to be Secretary of State 
and then resign. The Secretary of State succeeds the Presi- 
dent when there is no Vice President.) 


FOR A BETTER WORLD — pp. 4, 5 


Ask pupils to examine carefully the pictures on pages 4 
and 5, and then to explain what connection they see be- 
tween these good and bad pictures and the idea of a United 
Nations Organization. 


OUR NATURAL RESOURCES: SALT — pp. 10, 12 


Teacher: The Latin word for salt is sal and a synonym 
for wages is salary. Is this just a coincidence? 

Pupil: No. Roman soldiers received part of their wages 
in salt, or sal. 

Teacher: Read statements from the article which tell of 
the respect people all over the world have had for salt. 

Pupils read statements beginning as follows: 

“There are many references . . .” “According to the 
laws ...” “We find the Lord .. .” “Arabian Princes . . .” 
“The Romans believed . . .” “The English people inher- 
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Teacher: Every year more than ten million tons of salt 
are used in the United States. You will scarcely believe it, 
but you eat six pounds of table salt a year, yourself. Name 
some of the uses of salt. 

Pupils read sentences explaining the varied uses of salt. 

Teacher: Because salt is so important to us, we are lucky 
that nature has been generous in supplying it. George, Helen, 
Maureen, Julia, and Joseph, select from the article all state- 
ments about the sources and the extent of our supply of salt. 

Pupils respond by reading aloud. : 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ 


1. What political party won a majority of the seats in 
the U. S. Senate and House of Representatives as a result 
of the Nov. 5th elections? (Republican. ) 

2. What party does President Truman lead? (Demo 
cratic. ) 

3. What office did Mr. Truman hold just before he be- 
came President? (Vice President. ) 

4. Who was President before Mr. Truman? (Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. ) 

5. If the President dies or resigns, and there is no Vice 
President, what cabinet official becomes President? (Sec- 
retary of State.) 

6. Who is Prime Minister of Great Britain? (Clement 
Attlee. ) 

7. What party does he lead? (The Labor party.) 

8. Name three members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. (Australia, Canada, Union of South Africa, New 
Zealand. ) 

9. What are the two divisions of the island of Ireland? 
(Eire and Northern Ireland.) 

10. What are the three main divisions of the island of 
Great Britain? (Wales, Scotland, England.) 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz (p. 16) 


1. BL ANKS FOR BRITAIN: 1-United Kingdom; 2-Commonwealth; 
3-Eire; 4-Prime Minister; 5-Labor; 6, 7, 8-Parliament; Lords; Commons; 
9, 10- i onan Thames. 

2. ELECTION MATCH: 1-<¢; Re 3-b; 4-a; 5-d. 

3. GRAIN OF SALT: 1-d; 3-a 

4. PICTURES TO GUIbE. You: 1-Republican; 2-Clement Attlee; 
3-Michigan; 4-London; 5-A. Scotland; B. Northern Ireland; C. Wales; 
D. England. 


Solution to News Word Puzzle (p. 23) 


ACROSS: 1- ow 5-iota; 6-Arran; 7-England; 13-ago; 14-penalize; 16-oak; 
18-spa; 19-be; 0-R.I.; 22-N. Y.; 23- oat; 24-Ichang; 27-ml; 28-Boer; 29-do; 
30-an; 31-mi; Al. 33-steals; 37-slower; 39-eer; 41-La.; 43-A.D.; 44-e.g.; 
45-vet; 46-eraser; 49-used; 51-Australians. 

DOWN: 1-Sir; 2-Cora; 3-Otago; 4-Tonoan; 6-adz; 7-Epsom; 8-Nepal; 
9-Gant; 10-la; 1i- Albion; 12- a 15-era; 17- ee 21- India; 25-hr.; 26-go; 
28-ballast; 31- Mergui; 33-S.W.; 34-tee; 35-Leven; 36- seeds; 38- Oder: 40-rt.; 
4l-lea; 42-Aru; 47-as; 48-Ra; "50-S.A. 





COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Week: Issue of Dec. 9th, the last 
issue until after the Christmas holidays. 


Christmas Feature: CHRISTMAS IN OUR ONE 
WORLD. 

Theme Article: SWEDEN. 

U.N. News: U. S. ASKS TRUSTEESHIP OF 
ISEANDS IN PACIFIC. 
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